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lectures delivered at a Liturgical Congress on Church 
Architecture, held at Versailles last year. 

Six lectures, shared between P. Gélineau, S.J. and P. Roguet, 
0.P. deal separately with the liturgical principles which affect 
sanctuary, nave, altar, baptistery, tabernacle, and in general with 
the church as the sacred place for celebrating the liturgy. These 
two lecturers paired off very well, and both kept up a brisk line of 
defence when under fire at question-time. 

Two historical lectures, given by Madame Boulet and Abbé 
Jounel, were extremely valuable. Based on accurate and up-to-date 
knowledge of the architecture and iconography of antiquity, they 
tefute many well-worn facile slogans about the churches of antiquity. 
Thus we learn that there was no standard type of basilica in ancient 
times; further, that several of the Roman basilicas contained no 
altar, but were places of prayer for the vigils of martyrs (therefore, 
the altar was not, architecturally, the focal point in these cases); 
moreover, that in the interior arrangement of the churches, attention 
was paid primarily to acoustics rather than to visibility (the people 
were to hear all the readings and the preaching; they did not 
necessarily see all the gestures—relatively few at the period—of the 
celebrant); and lastly, that ancient city churches seldom stood 
alone as isolated buildings, but were surrounded by other ecclesias- 
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tical structures which shaded them off from the mundane and the 
profane. 

Three papers of a more practical nature were “I have a church to 
build’”’ and “I have a church to renovate”, both casé histories by 
priest-builders. A third practical paper was by an architect, Mr, 
Pinsard: ‘“‘What the architect asks from the priest” (the short 
answer is: a clear programme). One interesting fact emerges (p. 200) 
about the size of the modern post-war churches of Switzerland and 
Germany. These churches rarely exceed 400-600 places, and this in 
the interests of active participation. These relatively small churches 
are cheaper to build than the large church which attempts to cope 
with the numbers in some city parishes. Some statistics are given 
(p. 219) which suggest that all over the world, city parishes tend to 
be too large (Paris still has some parishes with 60,000 souls): an 
ideal size for a city parish, it would seem, is a thousand families. 

It will be noticed that this book provides a closely-knit pro- 
gramme on liturgical problems of church architecture, by an 
extremely competent team of lecturers, who inspired confidence by 
their ability and sound judgment. Far from canonising the whole 
movement of modern church building, they often criticised it 
(sometimes severely) for a frequent lack of liturgical principles, and 
an abandonment of traditional values. Thus P. Gélineau, S.J. 
(p. 53) says that frequently, the sanctuary in a modern church, 
instead of being the head of the building, is like a skull without 
eyes, ears or mouth. This and other criticisms, would have been 
more effectively made, if there had been a fuller supporting pro- 
gramme of drawings and models. Apart from Madame Boulet’s 
lecture on the churches of antiquity, there was only one illustrated 
lecture. This was on the recent German churches, and hardly did 
them justice, especially for anyone who had just come up from the 
elaborate exhibition Kirchenbau der Gegenwart in Deutschland 
organised in Munich. 

The main points brought out at the Congress are valid, I feel, 
for priests and architects over here, while many of the practical 
applications are too closely connected with French conditions to 
be practicable for us. The leading principle (presented in the 
opening, doctrinal, paper on the scriptural theme of God’s temple) 
is that “the most High does not dwell in temples made by men’s 
hands” (cf. Acts 7:48). The true temple of God is Jesus’s own 
physical body, and by association with Him, His Church as His 
Mystical Body. The buildings we erect here below, are only earthly 
garments lovingly fitted to this body of Christ. A church should be 
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puilt round the persons who use it; every church should be planned 
| from the inside out, and not from the outside in. What the architect 
has to provide is a sacred place for the celebration of the liturgy 
| in all the fullness put at our disposal, particularly since the 
Instruction of 1958. In planning, one should visualise the active 
liturgical assembly: the priest-celebrant at the altar indeed, but 
also as preaching from the sanctuary; the sacred ministers; the 
new role of commentator; smooth arrangements for numerous 
Communions; a dignified setting for Baptism; an intimate arrange- 
ment for weekday Masses; a special chapel, perhaps, for weddings; 
a fitting mortuary chapel. Then picture the whole assembly actively 
taking part in responses and hymns, and the consequent new 
arrangements for schola, choir and organ. 

Batir et aménager les Eglises discusses all these problems, with an 
exact statement of liturgical principles from authorised sources, 
and a knowledge of the architectural facts, past and present.? 


PLACID MURRAY 
Glenstal Abbey, County Limerick 


2 The conclusions of the Congress are available in worsHip, Aug -Sept 
1961, 509-515 ‘‘First Principles for Church Architecture” 


A BARN CHURCH 


MICHAEL VORBECK 


ARGE AREAS in the north of Bavaria are entirely Protestant. 

My family was the only Catholic family in Dettenheim, a 

little village of four hundred inhabitants, before the war. 
In the last years of the war people were evacuated from the badly 
bombed cities to the countryside and in this way a small number 
of Catholics temporarily settled down at Dettenheim. The Protes- 
tants kindly allowed us to use their parish church for our Sunday 
Mass, which was said by a priest from the town nearby. 

In 1945 when the war was over millions of refugees from East 
Prussia, Silesia and Bohemia were forced to leave their home by 
the Communists and come over to Western Germany. Suddenly 
there were quite a few Catholics at Dettenheim and some other 
Villages around. Among these refugees there was a priest, whom 
we took into our house. The bishop gave him permission to say 
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Mass and to keep the Blessed Sacrament in the large drawingroom 
of our house. At first about thirty to forty people gathered around 
the emergency altar when Mass was said, but soon the number 
grew. 

When the priest died, the bishop sent us another priest to take 
care of the Catholic refugees, who had grown in number to about 
400 at Dettenheim and the other villages in the neighbourhood. 
On an average Sunday our house was crowded with people attending 
Mass, some of them sitting on the stairs and standing in the corridor. 
Thus our house was the centre of the parish, since there was neither 
church nor parish house there. 

In 1956 Father Gregor Schneid, our priest, decided to build a 
real little church. We gave him the barn which is next to the house, 
and he began to turn this barn into a church. The sanctuary was 
newly built while the nave was nothing but the old eighteenth 
century barn. The local chalk stones were left bare. The beams 
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Munich-Berlin (station: Treuchtlingen). 


were given free by the Protestant village authorities. Father Gregor 
was acting as a jack of all trades and the people of the parish were 
helping him. The Protestants did their best to help us; when 
materials had to be transported, the Protestant farmers lined up 
with their tractors ready to transport stones, sand and cement. 
The new church was completed at Christmas 1956. 

The altar is nothing but a huge marble table standing in the 
middle of the sanctuary. Mass is said facing the people every day. 
All are gathered around the table, the priest on one side, the con- 
gregation on the other, to take part in the common meal, the Holy 
Communion. The crucifix and candles hang from the ceiling, so 
that the people can see the priest better. The vernacular is widely 
used, the changing texts of the Mass are read in German to the 
congregation by the servers, German hymns are sung in between. 
On Sundays the refugees also sing Gregorian chant in Latin. There 
is no choir, everybody is singing. 

The Blessed Sacrament has got the central place in the front wall 
but not on the altar. All the people take an active part in the Mass, 
although they are just simple farmers and workmen. 

The church is named after Saint Gunthildis, who came from 
England at about A.D. 800 together with Willibald, Walburga and 
Wunibald. She is buried at Suffersheim, a little Protestant village 
which also belongs to our parish. People forgot her after the 


| Reformation. Now we have brought her back to veneration. Every 


fortnight Father Gregor also says Mass at Suffersheim in the 
Protestant church where Saint Gunthild is buried. 

Dettenheim was probably Christianised by Irish monks, because 
a mountain nearby is still called “‘Patrich’’. 

The “barn church’’, a symbol of the barn of Bethlehem, is widely 
known in Bavaria. All the year round hundreds of visitors come to 
see the church and are impressed by its simplicity touching the 
hearts. Dr. Adenauer has been here. It is an example of Catholic- 
Protestant co-operation trying to recover the lost unity of all 
Christians, which we so badly need to fight Communism. 

We shall always be happy to welcome Irish priests wishing to 
see our barn church. Dettenheim is situated on the National Road 
No. 2 from Munich to Nuremberg and at the main railway line 


MICHAEL VORBECK 
13a Dettenheim iiber Treuchtlingen, Mittelfranken, Germany 
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THE CROSS OF MOONE 


WILLIAM FITZGERALD 


made up of three pieces of granite decorated with a series 
of carved panels. Some of these are filled with non-representa- 
tional designs; the spirals and interwoven geometric patterns 
characteristic of Celtic art. The majority of the panels are, however, 
representational. It seems to have been the intention of the author 
of the cross to tell the story of the fall and redemption of mankind, 
In fact we have here what is perhaps the earliest example of an 
organised iconographical pattern or programme. It is only necessary 
to find the starting point to be able to read the story which the 
artist had to tell. Difficulty in following the programme of the Moone 
cross today is apparently due to the fact that in the 1895 recon- 
struction of the cross the top section became reversed, so that the 
programme of images has become upset. Thus the west face of the 
cross, shown in our photograph, presents scenes from both Old 
and New Testaments. Father William Hawkes, writing in the 
DUBLIN DIOCESAN HISTORICAL RECORD,” suggests that the figures seen 
on the arms of the cross and separated by four intertwined serpents 
are representative of Adam and Eve after their expulsion from the 
garden. The panels of the shaft, for the most part, depict various 
animal figures, probably representing God’s creative power as 
shown in the animal world. The west surface of the base is occupied 
by two scenes. First there is a crucifixion. Christ is shown clothed 
and on either side stand figures, probably soldiers. One offers the 
sponge on the reed, the other seems to be pressing a sword or dagger 
to the Saviour’s side. Below this scene we have the twelve apostles, 
rigidly arranged in three rows of four. Other panels, on the surfaces 
not shown in the photograph, represent scenes such as Adam and 
Eve at the Tree, Abraham’s Sacrifice, Daniel in the Lions’ Den, 
the Youths in the Fiery Furnace, and from the New Testament, 
the Flight into Egypt and the Multiplication of the Loaves and 
Fishes. 
Two characteristics of these carvings immediately stand out. 
The first is that despite the hardness and unpliability of his material, 


[om PRE-NORMAN HIGH CROsSs! at Moone, County Kildare, is 


1 The cross is seventeen feet in height. 
2. Vol. 1, No. 1, pp. 228-236. Father Hawkes suggests a date for the cross 
within the century A.D. 785-885. 
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Photograph by Fr. William Hawkes. 


the artist has succeeded in giving life and movement to his figures 
and patterns. All the animals, for instance, are captured in movement, 
except the lions, who are reduced to docility in the presence of 
Daniel. The second notable characteristic of these sculptures is that 
even when the people and things represented are static, as in the 
“group picture” of the apostles, the rigidity made necessary by 
the limitations of space and the toughness of the material is made 
up for by a lightness of touch and the adoption of an extremely 
simplified idiom on the part of the artist. Bodies are square or 
rectangular, heads pear-shaped, facial expression, except for thé 
circular wide-awake eyes, not even attempted. This is an idiom 
which is accepted, understood and even enjoyed by the observer, 

The sculptor of the Moone cross almost, one might say, good. 
humouredly accepted the limitations imposed on him by the um 
yielding nature of his material. A basic honesty in his approach to 
the granite enabled him to make this most difficult of materials 
do what he wanted it to do, to present the spectator with a lively 
pageant of redemption. 

In its historical setting the Moone cross had a tale to tell, a lesson 
to teach. Perhaps today, eleven centuries later, it has a new lesson 
for the Irish sculptor of the twentieth century. Would there be 
today the large number of rigid, dead and altogether uncomfortable 
representations of Our Lady and the saints on the shrines and 


grottoes of our towns if their authors had met their materials with 
the honesty of the Moone artist, instead of trying to reproduce if 
stone what they were only too familiar with in the softer stone of the 
continental schools, or the plaster of imported repository art? 


WILLIAM FITZGERALD 
73 Orwell Road, Rathgar, Dublin 
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CHRONICLE 
MUINTIR NA TIRE RURAL WEEK 


was held at Saint Patrick’s College, Cavan, was quite 

remarkable. The Congress sessions—most important parts of 
the Week—were tense to passionate, never once humdrum. Bouquet 
throwing, always traditional on these days, gave way now and 
again to brick-bat slinging. The “Leftists” (many of them recruited 
to the Movement since Father Hayes’s time) were incensed because. 
some delegates were debarred from voting for trivial reasons; the 
Constitution was invoked by the authorities at the Table. Several 
Federation chairmen believed that their status entitled them just 
as much as guild delegates to a voice in the proceedings; they were 
told that they had no constitutional rights. After that session there 
was a rush to the office and the four-page Muintir na Tire Con- 
stitution enjoyed brief fame as a Best Seller. The Constitution is to 
be amended. 

There was an election of lee novel proceeding for Muintir 
na Tire, which does not like changing horses when crossing brooks 
or at any other time. Two young men replace two elderly ones as 
vice-chairmen. At another time, when the tensions created by the 
election had died down, a woman reporting on her guild mentioned 
in passing that their secretary had served for twenty years. A ripple 
of mocking laughter went through the assembled delegates. The 
woman rallied to say that their secretary had tried to retire on 
several occasions, but there was no one to take his place. ““Why 
don’t you train someone for his’ job?” came a voice from the 
audience. It was a straw in the wind. At another time and place— 
the last lecture of the Week, in fact—the speaker, Father Diarmuid. 
Linehan, referring to leadership in the parish community, said that: 
it was a bad thing to have a priest as guild chairman. All round the 
toom the clerics broke into nods. Everyone agrees that the laity 
should play a bigger part in Muintir na Tire leadership, but having 
reached agreement, the matter rests. As a point of interest the 
National Executive, officers and patrons, consists of sixteen 
churchmen against twenty-eight lay people. ‘The ratio has been 
much the same from the beginning. 

A final allusion to the stormy sessions: a veteran who announced 
that he was shocked by what seemed to him a new spirit in Muintir. 
In his day there used to be no wrangling about votes and so on.’ He 
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reminded the delegates that the Movement was based on charity; 
he quoted Saint Paul. The applause was flabby. Were people 
remembering the founder? “‘Now, I want you all here to speak up 
and bring your grumbles into the open”. Father Hayes gloried in 
provocation. “Hit out—hit out at us here at the table, hit out at 
me. We are all one big family . . . There are always rows in families 
and no family is normal without quarrels and bricks flying”. 
Whatever frowns were going the rounds during this realistic Rural 
Week, none came from the spirit of Father Hayes. 


How is Muintir faring? Forty new guilds were formed in the 


year. The greatest increases were in Cork and Wexford (9 new 
guilds each); 6 guilds were formed in Laois. Against that bright 
news is the doleful fact that 25 guilds have been dropped from the 
Register as “lapsed”. ‘“‘No use holding post-mortems. Let’s get on 
with the organising job”, said one. ““Why not hold a full-dress 
post-mortem and find out the cause of death?” said another. The 
treasurer’s report gave no cause for complacency: no less than 100 
of the existing 351 guilds held no National Collection this year. 
The bad news was “‘good”’; everyone from the treasurers down left 
Cavan determined to amend matters. 

The twenty-fourth Rural Week was indeed remarkable. A Youth 
Day was established—never, never to be disestablished. Youth, of 
course, we always had with us; they are a natural part of the One 
Big Family. But up to this Rural Week the young people have 


cleaved together, banged away in the college corridors, turned up. 


en masse in time for the céili and late for breakfast, lost themselves 
on the playing fields for fear of being press-ganged into a lecture 
that rumour reported was going to be “‘dry”. Organised by Lt.-Col. 
Bill Rea and only coolly encouraged by others (the event was not 
printed_on the official programme), this first Youth Day was an 
immense success. The young people staying in the college were 
augmented by scores coming from surrounding places; the lectures 
and fireside chat were chaired by Youth, votes of thanks proposed 
by them, official functions filled (the regulars taking their badges 
off their lapels and transferring them to the new staff for the day), 
and young bright faces shone out from the high table at meal time. 
It was observed that Youth Day was the only day in the Week 
when strict punctuality was maintained. 

Gradually Rural Week changes its character. The framework 
remains much the same (lectures, fireside chats, concerts, céilis, 
exhibitions, demonstrations) but there is far more emphasis placed 
on Muintir business than heretofore. Congress looms larger than 
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ever; the table- and sitting-out-places talk is of guild work. (“Have 
you tried an Old Persons’ party?” “‘We are up to our necks in a 
rural water scheme’’). The drones of the Movement are dying off; 
nearly everyone attending the Week is attached to a guild and on 
the look out for new ideas for making the home place better. Never 
before was that ideal Muintir type so prominent, The Passionate 


Guildsman. 
STEPHEN RYNNE 


Prosperous, County Kildare 


DUBLIN THEATRE FESTIVAL 


HEN HIS PLAY The Galilean’s Victory was unfavourably 

received by the critics, Henry Arthur Jones wrote with 

indignation: ‘“‘Those who would deny to dramatists the 
right to depict religious life upon the stage should show either that 
religion kas become a very unessential portion of human life ... 
or they should show why religion should not occupy the same part 
in the dramatic scheme that it is supposed to occupy in the outer 
world”, The answer is, of course, that there is no earthly reason 
why a playwright should not write about the religious life. A more 
televant point is that incompetent dramatists who write third-rate 
plays on religious themes must not expect that their inept work be 
granted the respectful critical treatment which would be given to 
their subject matter outside the theatre. A bad play written on a 
teligious subject deserves just the same treatment from the critic 
as any bad play. The sentimental pieties and pseudo-religiosity of 
a concoction like The Sign of the Cross are to be forthrightly con- 
demned, just as the virtues of Paul Vincent Carroll’s study in 
mysticism, Shadow and Substance are to be commended. 

This year’s Theatre Festival began at the Olympia with a religious 
play, Teresa of Avila by Ross Williamson. Mr. Williamson obviously 
set out to demolish the Saint Teresa who has come down the ages 
in Richard Crashaw’s well-known poem as a woman morbidly 
devotional and subject to religious hysteria. Building his play from 
hints and actual episodes from the “Life” and cunningly weaving 
some of Teresa’s more trenchant sayings into the dialogue Mr. 
Williamson puts before us the down-to-earth commonsense Castilian, 
the practical woman of affairs, the genuine visionary who talked to 
her God with the direct intimacy of a person addressing a friend. 
We see the indomitable “gad-about” who had small patience with 
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, the stupidities of dull-witted clerics but a healthy respect for the 
. machinations of the devil, It would be asking too much of the author 
_ to give us all the facets of Teresa’s amazing life in the short traffic 
of the stage. Wisely he concentrates on one aspect, Teresa’s efforts 
to found her own Order of Discalced nuns at Avila and the bitter 
conflict with the General Chapter of the Carmelite Order which 
forced her to appeal to Philip of Spain. This is a valid nucleus for 
a play about Saint Teresa but the trouble is that the gears of conflict 
do not visibly mesh until the play is near the halfway mark, The 
play builds up very slowly indeed with too many diversionary 


incidents and discussions, and the first half holds together only} - 


through the intrinsic interest of the saint’s personality. In fact, the 
conflict does not really grip until the scene where Teresa confronts 
the king, and even here the author is deeply indebted to Ernest 
Milton’s ice-cold portrayal of Philip II. 
. That said, let me without further qualification commend Mr. 
- Williamson for his edifying play; he shows praiseworthy restraint 
and discrimination in his choice of incidents from the saint’s 
extraordinary life; the language of the play never descends to the 
sentimentally banal; he resolutely refuses to indulge in vapoury 
mysticism; and in Teresa he has given Dame Sybil Thorndike in 
the deep autumn of her career a part to match the Saint Joan which 
Shaw created for her so many years ago. A whole lifetime of 
. dedicated art and experience has gone into creating for us at the 
Olympia one of the unique acting experiences of our time. 
As this chronicle goes to press I have seen just one other festival 
production, Mrs. Warren’s Profession presented by the Dublin 
Festival Company at the Gaiety. Some of the critics have stated 
that Shaw’s 1894 play is now sadly dated, that it is just a period 
piece. Let us grant that the original sensationalism it aroused is 
not likely to be revived. Those were the days when the professional 
moralists among the critics attacked the play in such terms as 
“garbage” and “sewerage”, judging the play not on its quality of 
.truth but only on moral grounds and those mainly applying to sex. 
However in these days of Suzie Wong and the Wolfenden Report 
we can take a calmer look. It remains one of Shaw’s lesser plays 
but still serves as satisfactory entertainment. The theme may have 
lost something with the passing years but Mrs. Warren’s justification 
for her profession can still strike a spark: “‘Do you think that I was 
such a fool as to let other people trade in my good looks by employ- 
ing me as a shopgirl, a barmaid or a waitress, when I could trade in 
them myself and get all the profits, instead of starvation wages?” 
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Yes, the sparks still fly upwards as Shaw propounds the philosophy 
that it is better to sin and incur the wrath of society than to remain 
virtuous and be victimised by it. The production at the Gaiety was 
a delightful experience. Bernard Dayde’s sets and costumes entered 
gaily into the spirit of the romp, Gerard Healy, as it were, allowed 
Shaw to produce his own play, and there were performances in the 
true Shavian style from Catherine Dolan (an immaculately cool 
performance), Eithne Dunne and Sebastian Shaw. I hope to treat 
of the other festival productions in next month’s chronicle. 


PATRICK O’CONNOR 
Blackrock College, Dublin 


FILMS 


HE Misfits (Savoy) and an old film The Seven Year Itch 

(Ambassador) draw one’s attention again to Miss Marilyn 

Monros. Miss Monroe’s publicity agents have created for her 
the reputation of a sex-symbol and her directors often seem to follow 
this lead. It would be very difficult for Miss Monroe not to co- 
operate to some extent. Publicity men apparently take it as axiomatic 
that some Circe-type, some blonde or brunette “bombshell”, is 
necessary for the existence and success of entertainment cinema. 
The supposedly irresistible siren (perhaps the oldest gag in show- 
business) seems to be a constant in the formula for box-office success. 
Otherwise how can one explain the coexistence of Lollobrigida, 
Sophia Loren, Brigitte Bardot and Miss Monroe. Marilyn Monroe 
is put forth as the contemporary version of Jean Harlow and Mae 
West although it is not easy to see a significant difference between 
the new and the old. She is the American translation of Lollobrigida 
and Bardot. The supply is plentiful but the market is apparently 
not saturated. The commercially-minded and unimaginative type- 
casting of Miss Monroe may well have deprived the screen of a good 
comic actress. 

A film actress’s appearance on the screen depends at least as 
much on the director’s use of the cameras as upon her own physique 
and physiognomy. On the screen Miss Monroe is not beautiful by 
any standards. She is pretty and plump, usually fluffy and nearly 
always dumb. Her directors apparently insist that usually she should 
dress with careful and precarious sloppiness. She is often made to 
look as if she slept in her appalling clothes. She is usually directed 
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into the same unchanging comic pattern: she is cast as the good 
little girl who looks like a prostitute. Her breathless childish voice 
assures us that she is innocent in spite of the circumstances and all 
the evidence. She has never finished high-school and spends her 
time, when not working seriously as a dancer or a model, learning 
geography or English grammar. She wears spectacles when she 
relaxes over her knitting. Unaffected by lethal doses of gin she giggles 
(as a nice girl should) over a glass of champagne. She is usually 
supposed to be completely unconscious of her physical attractions 
and behaves, as a result, in a mildly exhibitionist way which should 
not affect an adult at all but seems provocative enough to adolescent- 
minded wolves and their sycophantic girl-friends in the audience, 
Adolescent is a key-word. Miss Monroe is presented as the incar- 
nation of the adolescent fantasy: the pipe-dream of every sexually 
unstable schoolboy. From her first customary and rather hammed 
entry on a scene (framed in a doorway, set on a balcony, ascending 
a stairs) every male actor on the set is instructed to act dazed and 
stunned. There is usually a pause for effect so that the much-publicised 
magnetism may work on the audience. Audience enthusiasm may 
be due to many factors: rowdy high spirits, bawdy well-being, 
advance advertising and the cosmic manipulation of imaginations, 
auto-suggestion. In fact the ordinary Monroe film is on the verge 
of caricature and becomes genuinely funny on the rare occasions 
when it falls over the edge. 

In her better pictures (Some Like It Hot, The Prince and the Show 
Girl) Miss Monroe was permitted to play straight caricature. In 
these films and to a lesser extent in Let’s Make Love, it was shown 
that a skilful director could turn her into a clever mockery of herself 
in her publicised role. Her performance in Some Like It Hot was 
funny enough and intelligent enough to open eyes not hopelessly 
closed to the bogus glamour of gold-digging, man-devouring film 
sirens. It may be a coincidence but in Some Like It Hot and in The 
Prince and the Show Girl Miss Monroe had the assistance of two 
intelligent men: Arthur Miller and Sir Laurence Olivier. Lack of 
intelligent. direction and subservience to the vulgar sexual cliché 
spoils much of Miss Monroe’s work. 

The Seven Year Itch follows the customary Monroe formula. 
It has, at first, some good sequences with Tom Ewell as the husband 
left alone in his flat when his wife and child are on holidays. Ewell 
is a pulp publisher’s reader and his imagination is sick with an 
occupational disease: his head is full of romantic meetings with 
beautiful women. This reminds one of but cannot compare with 
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The Private Life of Walter Mitty. Danny Kaye is hard to beat and 
Thurber is unsurpassable. Once Miss Monroe makes her appearance 
(doorway, stairs and balcony) the film settles into the rut of circum- 
stantial and situational comedy usually called French farce. The 
jokes, about the everlasting lasciviousness of men, are corny but 
then the play is old. When one says that the best things in the film 
are Robert Strauss’s funny face and the moment when Ewell knocks 
down a handsome giant it is easy to see that the play has not worn 
well. 

The Misfits, at least, is not according to the formula. The intelligent 
men were here: Clift Montgomery, Eli Wallach, Clark Gable. 
Arthur Miller wrote the script and aided John Huston with the 
direction. The film tried to be something symbolistic, had its moments 
of success and just failed. John Huston underlined the thick symbol- 
ism of Miller’s script with images of desolation: an unfinished house 
into whose darkness the men disappear leaving Miss Monroe alone, 
the moon-like broken rock of the Nevada hills. Some devastating 
moments help to reveal the seedy failure of emotional down-and-outs 
who belong to the beat generation but who know nothing of the 
beatniks. There are people like this and it is well to consider their 
plight. Huston manages some good scenes with the wild mustangs 
that once were trapped to make riding ponies but now are slaughtered 
for cat’s meat. The mustangs, like outdoor men, are misfits in modern 
civilisation. Some eerie effects were coaxed from Miss Monroe by 
allowing her not to act but to sleep-walk through her lines and by 
some original photography of her face. The solution of the emotional 
dilemma was confused (something to do with back-to-nature, 
kindness to animals, a dislike of violence) and, unless I am mistaken, 
sentimental. Perhaps someone with more acting range than Miss 
Monroe could have carried the film to success. But both Clark 
Gable and herself were frequently inaudible. 

JOHN C. KELLY 
Belvedere College, Dublin 


TELEVISION 


N A MONTH which began for us with labour disputes and the 
danger of a catastrophic strike it was of some interest to see 
how the British television companies dealt with trade unionism 
and its affairs. They certainly could not be accused of ignoring 
them. The big event of the year for British trade unionism is the 
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each September. This year Portsmouth was the venue and ‘the 
delegates to the Congress must have been heavily outnumbered by 
the hordes of television interviewers who lurked, microphone in 
hand, behind every available arras, ready to leap out and fire their 
carefully loaded questions at any important figure who came 
within range. ; 

~The pomp and circumstance of the official proceedings showed 
just how far trade unionism has come since 1834, the year in which 
six farm labourers from Tolpuddle were transported to Australia 
for the crime of attempting to form a trade union. An ATV dis- 
cussion programme entitled Tolpuddle and Today (in the About 
Religion series) emphasised the essentially Christian nature of these 
early days and asked whether British trade unions were still inspired. 
by Christian principles. Prominent among those taking part in the 
discussion were two Catholic union leaders, Mr. George Woodcock, 
the new General Secretary of the T.U.C., and Mr. Bill Carron, the 
President of the Amalgamated Engineering Union. Much of what 
they had to say was unexpectedly consoling, if not completely 
convincing. Communism, they felt, had no real power in the 
British labour movement. A few Communists had attained positions 
of authority but their ability to do harm was strictly limited. They 
could cause strikes but only when there were genuine grievances to 
be settled and not for any merely political objectives. Even if they 
were to get the T:U.C. to back some Communist idea, said Mr. 
Woodcock comfortingly, the effect would be not to advance -the 
Communist cause but to discredit the T.U.C. 

On the part that religion should play in union affairs, they wees 
all agreed that it should be a uniting rather than a dividing influence. 
The continental system whereby a man joined a union that catered 
for his religious beliefs (or lack of them) rather than his: trade 
benefited neither religion nor labour. Even such an organisation as 


the National Association of Catholic Trade Unionists (I - hope 


I have the title correct) they viewed with a certain amount of reserve 
as tending to drive a wedge between workers of different religions. 
Mr. Carron spoke in defence of the Association, saying that its aim 
was merely to make its members better Christians and more active 
trade unionists; but Mr. Woodcock refrained, pipeihoantty I though 


from comment. . 
On the following day,. the first Pay of the Gosanm, the cameras 


brought: us Mr. Woodcock’s. moment of glory. The Congress was. 


considering the affairs of. the _powerful. Electrical . Trade - . Union: 


annual ‘meeting of the Trades Union Congress which takes place 
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whose Communist leaders had been proved guilty of shameless 
ballot-rigging in their efforts to retain control of the union. The 
only sanction the T.U.C. could use was the ultimate one of expul- 
sion, and there was a natural reluctance to take such a drastic step, 
especially since its effect might be to give the Communist leadership 
a freer hand. But in a powerful and compelling speech Mr. Wood- 
cock lifted the matter from the realm of expediency to that of 
principles. It-was, he said, a question of conscience. This was no 
Communist witch-hunt: the issue was not Communism but fraud. 
Whether this fraud was to be connived at was the question. The 
integrity of the British trade union movement was at stake and the 
expulsion of the offending union was the only honourable course 
to take. The roar of applause which greeted the end of his speech 
showed, even before the voting was held, that the mind of the 
Congress was overwhelmingly with him. The unprecedented was 
done and the union was expelled, a sad moment in the history. of 
the’ T.U.C., but not without a certain greatness. 

A further blow to the public image of trade union leaders as a 
gang of power-drunk feudal barons came the following week. The 
occasion was another of those wildcat unofficial strikes which cause 
such disruption in British industry but seem to be accepted as 
inevitable. This time, however, the pattern was different. The 
president of the union (none other than Mr. Carron) went before 
the television cameras to warn the strikers of the damage they were 
doing to the country and especially to their fellow-workers, 
thousands of whom were threatened with loss of work as a result 
of the stoppage. Unless the five hundred strikers obeyed their 
Union immediately, he announced with invigorating toughness, 
they would be expelled from the Union. It would be interesting to 
compare the conscientious and responsible approach of these men 
with the conduct of our Irish union leaders in similar circumstances. 
The events of the past few weeks here do not suggest that the 
comparison would be altogether in our favour. 

One rather unique aspect of Irish trade unionism came under 
the cameras when Granada televised Sam Thompson’s Over the 
Bridge (UTV). This controversial play, a success on Belfast and 
Dublin stages, made excellent television material. Set in a Belfast 
shipyard, it dealt with the antagonism between Protestant and 
Catholic workers—or Prods and Popeheads, as they more informally 
teferred to each other. An explosion attributed to the I.R.A. sets 
tempers at boiling pitch and the Catholics are warned to stay at 
home the next day. One of them, however, in dogged defence of 
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his right to work, disregards the warning and the scene is set for 
violence and tragedy. Both the production and the acting were 
uniformly excellent. The eighty-three-years-old Finlay Currie gave 
a towering performance as Davy Mitchell, the Protestant worker 
who once fought against the injustice of employers and now fights 
against the injustice of his workmates. The rest of the cast were 
mainly Irish and included J. G. Devlin as the irascible but kind- 
hearted union official and Donal Donnelly as the Catholic worker, 
a very sensitive performance of a rather thinly written role. The 
play’s weaknesses—the imperfectly integrated subplots, the anti- 
climactic closing scene—were not completely overcome, but it had 
genuine dramatic tension and the shifting of the action from one 
part of the shipyard to another was much more effective on the 
screen than it can have been on the stage. 

UTV claim that the play’s TAMrating broke all records for 
Ulster television plays and that 153,000 sets in Northern Ireland, 
representing 600,000 viewers, were tuned in to it. Let us hope that 
the play may do something to dispel the prejudices it dealt with 
and that its plea for tolerance may be taken to heart by all its huge 
audience, Prods and Popeheads alike. 

DESMOND FORRISTAL 
Saint Michan’s, Halston Street, Dublin 3 
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NEW BOOKS 


The Master Calls. Fritz Tillmann. Baltimore: Helicon Press. Price 35/-. 
(Available from Gill’s and Duckett’s.) 

Tue work of the late Professor Tillman for the renewal and enrichment 
of moral theology as a study of the Christian life could hardly be overrated. 
Asa scripture scholar he was particularly sensitive to the manuals’ divorce 
of moral theology from the sources of revelation. He attempted a much- 
needed Ressourcement in the belief that moral theology should not be a 
bloodless combination of ethics and canon law or even worse, a science 
of sin, but a study of the Christian message as a way of life. Central to 
this way of life is the idea of the imitation of Christ, die Nachfolge Christi, 
which gave its name to the major volumes of Tillmann’s own Handbuch 
der Moraltheologie. He published a summary of these idcas in his Der 
Meister Ruft, which has now been translated into English and published 
in this very elegant volume by the Helicon Press. 

Intended primarily by the author for laypeople, this book provides 
for the professional theologian and theology student a convenient summary 
of the thought of one of the most important moralists of our time. As an 
introduction to the newer and richer concept of the theology of the 
Christian life it is now a classic. 

It would be ungracious to complain that Professor Tillmann’s work 
is not final or definitive, that progress has been made since and that no 
completely satisfactory textbook of moral theology in the new vein has 
yet appeared. When it does, if it does, it will owe a great deal to Tillmann 
and to the ideas outlined in this excellent book. 

ENDA MCDONAGH 


Maynooth 


Critical Bibliography of Liturgical Literature. Th. A. Vismans, O.P. and 
Lucas Brinkhoff, O.F.M. English edition by Raymund W. Fitz- 
patrick, D.C.L. and Clifford Howell, S.J. (Bibliographia ad usum 
Seminariorum, Vol. E1). Nijmegen: Bestelcentrale der V.S.K.B. 
Publ. 1961. Pp. 79. n.p. 

Tuts is the liturgical volume in a new series of bibliographical handbooks 

for seminaries and religious houses, planned by the Dutch Association of 

Seminary and Religious Librarians. The idea is an admirable one and only 

goes to show what can be achieved by co-operation between religious 

houses and seminaries in their common interest. 

The present handbook lists a total of 278 volumes (not all in English) 
on Liturgy which every seminary and religious library should possess. 
The list is not a specialist one, but a broad selection over the whole field 
of pastoral liturgy. Within the list, a further twenty-two titles are marked 
out as being absolutely indispensable. Accurate bibliographical notes are 
given under each entry, together with the details of English translations 
of foreign works, when these exist. The general arrangement of sub- 
divisions could serve as an excellent subject plan for a liturgical library. 
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The book is produced in good quality paper and in an attractive range of 
type and though printed in Holland, there is hardly a mistake in English 
printing usage, I think. 

All this is a remarkable achievement, for which librarians, lecturers and 
students will be grateful. If I may be permitted one remark, I should 
suggest that instead of the necessarily brief (and consequently rather 
summary) judgments on many of the items, reference should be given 
to some reviews of the works in question, particularly the more recent ones, 
This would double the work of the editors, but lighten the task of the 
reader in enabling him to form a considered opinion for himself and make 
his own critical bibliography of liturgical literature. 

‘PLACID MURRAY 
Saint Columba’s Abbey, Glenstal Myf 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Priests. (Robert Nash, S.J. Cork: Mercier Press. 1961. Pp. 216. Price 
16/-), contains short biographies of fifteen priests. living and dead: 
Pope Pius XII, Father Albert Power, Canon John Hayes, Father Celestine 
(a Carthusian), Canon James Duff, Archbishop Pollio (a victim of Com- 
munist persecution in China), Cardinal Cushing, Father Gerald Fitzgerald 
(founder of Via Coeli and the Servants of the Holy Paraclete, who minister 
to sick priests), Father John McSheahan (a war chaplain who was awarded 
the Military Cross and a bar, “the only war chaplain to be thus dis- 
tinguished”), Don Mario Borelli (the hero of Morris West’s Children of 
the Sun), Father Patrick Doherty, Padre Pio, Father Michael Creedon 
(of the Archdiocese of Dublin, one of the foundation-stones of the Legion 
of Mary), Monsignor Escriva and Father John Heneghan. 

The biographies of some of these great priests have been already 
written more extensively, yet it is well to bring them together to show 
the wonderful variety of the sacerdotal ideal. But we are most of all 
grateful to Father Nash for the few biographies that appear here for the 
first time; it is well that the memory of lives such as these should not 
fade, and it is through the patience and industry of men like Father Nash 
that it is preserved. 

Those who knew the late Canon Duff of Maynooth and Castlewellan 
will be especially grateful to Father Nash for the work he has done. It is, 
one hopes, but a first sketch, for Canon Duff deserves a book all to 
himself—in fact this is an understatement, as, I think, anyone who knew 
him towards the end of his life will testify. It was in the last pastoral period 
that his character attained that fuller tranquillity and gentleness, that 
latitudo cordis that was the flowering of that perfection of life he showed 
in his years as a Professor at Maynooth. The best test of the genuineness 
of this perfection is that it was unanimously accepted as such by the men 
among whom he lived. But it appeared as perfection rather than as a fire 
in the heart; this was hidden, interior, as yet unexpressed, except in the 
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hours of prayer with the hidden Christ in the Blessed Sacrament. Like 
all fine things it matured slowly, and showed itself when the right hour 
was come. The people knew it, felt it, came to him, loved him. It was 
wonderful to see how that deep glow of the spirit drew the children 
towards this quiet, grave man.... It is good to see that Father Nash 
allows himself to be captivated by his subject as he proceeds with his 
account of this uneventful, seemingly conventional life that had so much 
hidden within it. 


Father McGee (J. William McKune. Grail Publications of Saint Meinrad, 
Indiana. Pp. 198. Price $3.50). Writing this biography must have been a 
courageous undertaking, for Father McGee does not seem to have done 
or written anything extraordinary. He was born in 1895, lived the life of a 
secular priest in Kentucky and died in 1955. During the first part of his 
career he was continually being changed from one parish to another (ten 
times in seven years), before being appointed chaplain to the head house of 
the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth, in which position he remained until his 
death. As a result of all these changes he never adopted the highly-organised 
approach to parochial work which is usual in America. We are told: 
“His only method was personal contact, his only weapon holiness”. - 

This is a really worthwhile book, good spiritual reading for priests and 
clerical students and a timely reminder that holiness in even an cranetric 
man can achieve what brains and organising “np cannot. 


The General Councils of the Church (John L. Murphy. Milwaukee: Bruce. 
Pp, 193. $3.50) is a patient and pleasantly-writtin ‘outline of the twenty 
ecumenical councils, their causes, effects and permanent value in the 
teaching and governing of the Church. So long and complicated a story 
could easily overwhelm the reader with names and dates but the éasy 
approach of the author, his obvious competence as a teacher and, above 
all, his readiness to explain everything as he goes along make for satisfying 
and pleasant reading. Lay readers will be grateful for this background ‘to 
the great event on which Pope John XXIII has set his heart. There are no 
footnotes or bibliography but there is a helpful index. 


The Fathers and Doctors of the Church (E. R. Simmons. Milwaukee: 
Bruce. 1959. Pp. 188. Price $4) is a crisply-written series of short portraits 
of the Doctors of the Church, from Athanasius to Alphonsus. There are 
thirty Doctors of the Church and they are all here.in delightful cameos set 
against the background of their times. There is no repetitiveness in this 
book. Each saint comes through very much as an individual. The apt, 
arresting titles of the portraits are one of the best things in: the book. 
“Bootless into Paradise”. Who? “The Unknown Doctor”? ‘“‘Monseigneur 
de Geneve’? Holy “The Gentle A to 
have—definitely. 
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Saint Jerome (C. C. Mierow. Milwaukee: Bruce. 1959. Pp. 142. Price 
$3.50). Saint Jerome continues to attract the interest of biographers. The 
present work is a pleasantly-written if not very scholarly study of the 
saint’s life. It tells the story of his youth, his life at Bethlehem, his writings, 
his friendships and his controversies and the whole is liberally garnished 
with quoiations from Saint Jerome’s letters. It includes a few interesting 
photographs of portraits of Saint Jerome and of scenes in Bethlehem 
associated with him. There is a very defective explanation of the theory of 
Traducianism on p. 133. 


Happiness with God (Dom Basil Whelan, O.S.B. Bloomsbury Pub. Co. 
12/6). Twenty unconnected conferences. A few good, remainder common- 
place. Evidently spoken, not written, and this weakens them. Statements 
that will pass in speech will not stand scrutiny in print, e.g. all worldly 
joy leaves only disillusion and bitterness (p. 2); if people grasped the fact of 
heaven’s existence they would eagerly look forward to death (p. 23); 
we must discard our judgment and will in religion (p. 11). Sentences of over 
sixty words are common (p. 117, 138) and there is one on p. 22 of eighty- 
one words. It would be hard to beat p. 138 as a collection of platitudes. 
All of which adds up to undistinguished spiritual writing. 


The Christian in the World (Joseph Orlandis. Dublin: Scepter Books. 
9/6). The world of which this book treats is the world of Saint John’s 
Gospel—a world hostile to Christianity and its message. The Christian 
of today must try to overcome this world not by flight from it, but by 
being the leaven of Christ in its midst, leavening the whole. This short 
book puts this task of the Christian clearly and forcefully. In fact, Father 
Orlandis’s book cannot but arouse all Christians to a keener awareness 
of the social aspect of their vocation. 


A Confraternity Religion Course: Manual for Teachers of Children 
Public Schools (Sister M. Rosalia, M.H.SH. Washington: 
C.C.D., 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W.5. 1960). Primary school 
teachers may find this little volume useful. It contains a plan of religious 
instruction for children up to Confirmation. It is based on the questions 
and lay-out of the Baltimore Catechism and makes use of the experience 
gained from two previous manuals. It presupposes that the children will 
have a suitable catechism, a Bible and a manual of Church History. 
There are good lesson outlines which the new teacher will appreciate, 
notes on method, presentation, class organisation and participation and 
division of pupils. The reference lists at the end of the book are very useful 
as they include a suggested library stock for teacher and students, text- 
books and works of reference, visual aids and most valuable of all,. a 
directory of publishers. 


Man’s Religious Sense (Giovanni Battista Montini. London: Darton, 
Longman and Todd. 4/6) is an excellent English version by an anonymous 
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translator of the 1957 Lenten Pastoral Letter of His Eminence, the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Milan. Like all the Cardinal’s writings this is a document of 
great erudition and at the same time it is simple enough to be understood 
by any intelligent reader. It deals with the spirit of our age, the lack of a 
religious sense, which he defines at length and has some recommendations 
about the part to be played by the Church in fostering the return of this 
religious sense in work, science and management as a defence against 
secularism and atheism. This was prompted by the pastoral problems of 
his own diocese. 


Waiting for Christ (Ronald Knox and Ronald Cox. London: Burns 
and Oates. 18/-). This book applies what has come to be referred to as 
the Knox-Cox method to the Old Testament and follows on two well- 
known successes, The Gospel Story and It Is Paul Who Writes. Like these 
books, it consists of assembled scriptural passages and a commentary 
upon them on opposite pages. The subject of this book is the expectation 
of the Messiah and the author chooses his texts with care and comments 
on them in an illuminating fashion. There is an interesting historical 
introduction, a concluding chapter on Our Lady in the Old Testament 
and an index of Messianic texts. 


The Spiritual Realism of Saint Thérése of Lisieux (Victor de la Vierge, 
0.C.D. Bruce. $3.50) is a study of the spiritual teaching of the Little 
Flower. This teaching, of course, is based on her personal experience. 
Consequently the author deals first with the life of Thérése at Carmel 
and on that life he bases the exposition of her teaching which constitutes 
the second part of this book—briefly “‘My vocation is love”. The book 
contains a useful analysis of this statement. 


Unprofitable Servants (Nivard Kinsella, O.C.S.O. Dublin: Gill. 11/6) 
is a collection of conferences on the virtue of humility. The author’s 
first sentence, ‘Humility is a difficult virtue—difficult to get clear ideas 
on as well as difficult to acquire”, introduces us to a systematic treatment 
of the virtue. The essential theology is there but the style is rather old- 
fashioned. 


Saint Augustine (J. M. Flood. Clonmore and Reynolds. Pp. 108. 10/6). 
This is a picture of Saint Augustine as he presents himself to us in his 
books and sermons. The idea is a good one, and the book does contain 
some of the finest passages in Augustine. But the translations are, at 
times, disappointing, and framed in an archaic style which is liable to 
anchor Augustine firmly among the safely dead. Moreover, we are not 
given exact references, which seems to imply either that one knows 
Augustine so well that they are not needed, or that it is inconceivable 
Altogether 
the book seems a little dear at 10/6. — 
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' Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages (Philippe Delhaye. Faith and 
Fact Books. Burns and Oates. 8/6) gives a very useful outline of the history 
‘of philosophy from the time of Boethius to William of Ockham. While 
‘we are’ given short sketches of the systems of the various thinkers, the 
book is not just a history of philosophers. The author never forgets that 
the problems remain essentially the same in every period and there is 
a particularly good treatment of the development of the question of 
universals. The translation is well done and the book is completed by a 
short bibliography. 


-: Mary the Mother of God (Léon-Joseph Suenens. Burns and Oates. 7/6). 

The.aim of this book, which Bishop Suenens sets out in his introduction, 
is ‘“‘to help all the children of the Church, layfolk as well as clergy, the 
‘better: to understand the mystery and the providential role of Mary, in 
order that their Catholic life may be increasingly enlightened by her and 
developed to its highest degree’. There is no doubt that the author set 
himself a. difficult task; there is equally not the slightest doubt that his 
book. will achieve its purpose, for it is a masterpiece. It is rare to find 
a book which is so solidly doctrinal and yet so unencumbered with the 
technical language of theology. It is very evident that the author took a 
firm decision against writing just one more “pious” book on Our Lady. 
He has, in fact, written a book which, in the long run, will have a greater 
value for piety than fifty such books. For this is a book to produce a 
devotion, and a live grasp of. the truths 
about Mary. 


iba vs. Lucifer (John Gallery. ‘Bruce. $3.75) is the unprepossessing 
title of a recent book on Marian apparitions. The account of Guadalupe 
is simple and moving but the spiritual meaning of several of the apparitions 
is obscured rather than clarified by the naive historicism which is dragged 
in to:serve as historical background. Reality, the world, is not simply 
black and white or red (Russian) and white. To see the devil’s hand 
everywhere i is just as perverse as to deny him altogether. The — on 
Knock is calculated:to annoy Irish readers. 


The Bride (D. Berrigan, S.J. Macmillan. $3.50) is a series of inspira- 
tional essays on the Church. The mystery of the Church makes possible 
many approaches. It demands, in fact, many approaches, many attempts 
at understanding, much meditation. This. book is an attempt by a poet 
who is also: a theologian to answer this demand. A book to read—slowly. 


Popular Patron Saints (Don Sharkey and Sister Loretta Clare, S.C. 
Bruce Publishing Company. Price $3.75). Here we have a compendium 
of biographies of some of the most outstanding personalities venerated 
by the Church. The book, taken from cover to cover, makes fascinating 
and inspiring reading. We see the Divine Artist at work in the souls of 
men, women and even children, belonging to every age and place and 
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walk of life. They are our models and patrons who have experienced. in” 
themselves all our human shortcomings; who have gone ‘before us to- 
show us, especially, the value of suffering borne with patience for the. 
love of Christ. The authors are to be congratulated on their achievement, 
which should serve many useful purposes. It will be read with particular 
interest by those who are striving after the achievement of personal 


sanctity. 


Philosophy for Beginners (Hilaire Morris, O.S.M., “Mercier Breit 15/-) 
is intended for students in seminaries and universities who are grappling 
with the perplexities and difficulties of scholastic phraseology. The author 
covers the entire range of Logic, Metaphysics, Cosmology and Psychology. 
Philosophy, like any other science, is compelled to create words and 
expressions of its own not in general use. To explain these. terms is 
precisely the scope of this present work. It is a useful work for the beginner. 


For the Patrician Year, there is 15 Hymns for the Fifteenth Centenary 
of St. Patrick’s Mission to Ireland, compiled and set to music by John’ 
Fennelly, P.P. (Veritas Company, Ltd., Dublin; 1/6), and Deorai Chriost, 
by Father Colmcille, 0.C.S.0. (F.A.S., Dublin, 78 pages, 4/-: life .of St. 
Colmcille). Another F.A.S. publication is a translation into Irish. of. 
Quadragesimo Anno, Leasi Comhdhaonnach Criostai (translation by 
Cormac O Cuilleanain, 3/-, 73 pages). 

Messrs. Darton, Longman and Todd, London, have published Cardinal 
Montini’s profound pastoral letter on Man’s Religious Sense (4/6, 46 pages). 


pages). 


Livres Catholiques 1955-1958 is a most useful onegene of aie 
published between January 1955 and December 1958 by one hundred and 
thirty French publishers. The books listed are mainly by Catholic authors, . 
but the compilers have included some by non-Catholics (in Scripture,. for 
example) which would be of interest to Catholics. No non-Catholic. 
works are included which contain error or which are polemical. The © 
books are listed under fifteen main headings: Scripture, History of 
Religions, Liturgy, Mariology, Pontifical Documents, etc. Livres Cathol- 
iques (166 pages, 6 NF) is published by P. Lethielleux, 10 Rue Cassette, 
Paris VI. The two previous catalogues, compiled on the same pattern, are © 
still available. They are Livres Catholiques pages, 6 
and Livres Catholiques 1951-1955. . 


An important reprint is Progress Through Mental Prayer, by Edward 
Leen; C.S.Sp., which was first published in 1935 and is now ‘re-published 
by Thomas More Books (276 pages, ot he It has _ been a favourite 
with priests and nuns. — 


Three new Clonmore and Reynolds ‘books are: Aniina Christi, 
Adrian Lyons, O.F.M. (116 pages, 10/6), each chapter being a prayerful 


meditation on a verse of the Anima Christi; Mary in Their Midst, by Leo 
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Roberts, S.V.D. (74 pages, 5/-), an inspiring eye-witness account of how 
the Legion of Mary was started in Divine Word missions in China; 
St. Augustine, by J. M. Flood (108 pages, 10/6), in which the saint’s life 
is told as far as possible in his own words, with short comments to set 
his words in perspective. 


Carmel’s Second Order, by Father Fidelis, O.Carm. (Carmelite Pub- 
lications, Dublin; 32 pages, 1/-) is a useful account of the Carmelite 
his words in perspective. q 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr. Charles Gray, F.R.I.B.A., F.R.I.A.S., Chartered Architect, 
6 Ainslie Place, Edinburgh, 7, writes: 

I read with much interest the excellent article by Father Symon 
on “Aberdeen Cathedral’ in your June issue. In fairness both to 
Bishop Walsh and to myself, however, I think a few observations 
on Father Symon’s remarks on the subject of ordination aré 
necessary. 

As Father Symon says in paragraph three, “Some consideration 
was given to an arrangement which would allow Mass to be offered 
from either side of the altar”. Actually “very much” consideration 
was given but what Father Symon does not state, is that we weré 
very restricted for space in the sanctuary. We had literally to plan 
in inches. 

4 Originally the bishop intended to take two bays from the nave 
and add them to the sanctuary, precisely with the object of providing 
the footspace on both sides of the altar, and more space for cere 
monies. This idea had to be abandoned because of the serious 
reduction in the seating in the nave. 

The altar was, however, placed in such a position that it is still 
possible, by the addition of a temporary platform to confirm with 
dignity—to the west of the altar. 

Father Symon himself admits this possibility (which I would like 
to stress was planned) immediately after his criticism, which in my 
opinion makes the remark rather superfluous. The bishop himself 
knew it would have been better but space just wouldn’t allow him 
to do what he wanted. 

Finally, the bishop will ordain to the west of the altar, will 
celebrate facing the west and the newly ordained priest facing the 
east. 

Surely such a procedure should please everybody. 
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